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The Speculum and its modifications—its importance in the treatment of 
Diseases of Females, with some cases illustrative. A Lecture delivered 
at the N. Y. Preparatory School of Medicine, by Avaustus K. Garp- 
ner, M. D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Diseases of Females—one of 
the Committee on Obstetrics, &e., N. Y, Academy of Medicine, &c., &c. 


Wrrutn the last few years, a very great change has taken place in the 
treatment of the diseases of females. Even the nomenclature has been 
changed, and terms that were once indicative of diseases, are now consi- 
dered as designating symptoms only. In the same manner that the tel- 
escope analyzes the milky way, the speculum has made clear to us what 
was once hazily considered to be a disease denominated Leucorrhea. 
The scalpel of the dissector evinces that Dropsy is not a disease, but the 
symptom—often the fatal one—of other grave, frequently remote, orga- 
nie changes in the system, Dropsy is no longer known among the edu- 
cated as a disease. Leucorrheea now shares the same fate; it is but a 
generally trivial and unimportant symptom of other serious trouble. 

The speculum uteri has been found among the ruins of Herculaneum, 
where it was buried A. D., 79, and where, till recently, it remained, 
without any account of it left in any manuscript, to lead us to suspect 
its use, unless we except Morgagni’s doubtful allugion to it. It was, 
however, re-invented in 1816, by Recamier, (deceased in 1852,) and its 
introduction into practice has shed a flood of light upon the diseases of 
females. Formerly, I saw it much employed in Paris, not unfrequent- 
ly upon eighty women a day, and although it was then used very indis- 
criminately, and, as experience has subsequently shown, often very un- 
necessarily and sometimes injuriously, I was firmly convinced of its util- 
ity in many cases. On my return to this country, I brought with me 
this instrument, and have never ceased using it in dispensary and private 
practice, with marked utility to myself in the diagnosis of diseases, and 
of unquestionable benefit to numerous patients in their treatment. 
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’ Since that period, this instrument has come into general use, and I 
may add, into frequent abuse. 

But there are still many who deny its utility,—not in cases of syphilis 
or cancer, where tumors exist, &c.—cases where generally it is either 
useless or impossible to be advantageously employed—but in cases of 
continued leucorrhea, menorrhagia, abortion, &c. Now, I propose im 
this lecture, to give my opinion upon the character of cases in which this 
instrument is applicable, and, as I may chance to remember, will illus- 
trate my remarks by cases from my own experience. 

There are several varieties of persons who oppose the use of this instra- 
ment. 1. Those who cannot see—and we will not endeavor to convince 
them of its utility. 

It is impossible to view the os uteri with the speculum in one hand, 
and an eye-glass in the other. So it is also equally impossible, with an 
ultra-squeamish patient, whose last thought is to accommodate herself to 
the necessary requirements of the medical attendant. 

2. Another class is found in those whose early essays in introducing the 
speculum, did not result in bringing the os into view. They saw nothing, 
and think noone sees anything. Not unfrequently where the amount of the 
disease is greatest, there is most difficulty in “finding the os.”” Notwith- 
standing the familiarity aequired by constant practice, I am not unfre- 
quently compelled, rather than continue too long a sometimes painful ma- 
nipulation, to arrest the examination without getting the hypertrophied 
or retroverted os into the field of vision. Indeed it is a matter requiring 
far more tact and experience than is generally supposed, or than one 
would imagine was required. 

Not a little of the facility of making an examination depends upon the 
instrument which is employed. The varieties of these are very numerous. 
That in commonest use—the glass, lamp-chimney species—is almost va- 
lueless. It is unpleasant to introduce, being very painful in the commence- 
ment of its introduction. This objection is trivial with prostitutes and 
multipara. When it arrives at the end of the vagina it often passes an- 
terior or posterior to the cervix ; but if it displays the womb, if there be any 
deviation from its normal position, not the os but the cervix only, is vis- 
ble, and often no means will bring the os into view. Should the os be 
made visible, often the orifice of the speculum is not sufficiently large to 
admit a view of one half of the indurated and hypertrophied organ. 

The quicksilver lined instruments are open to the same objections, but 
as they concentrate the light strongly upon the exposed part, they are in 
some slight cases, of utility. 

The old fashioned three valve metallie speculi are an improvement 
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upon the former instruments, but they have the same disadvantage of 
distending the external, rigid parts to an equal extent with those inte- 
terior ; which not only limits their use, but also is not unfrequently unne- 
cessarily painful. 

The speculum of Ricord, with two blades, which opens widely interi- 
orly, while the size of that portion within the external genitals does not en- 
large, but rather diminishes, as the instrument is opened—is the greatest 
improvement it has yet received. The only fault in this is, that 
when distended, the lax walls of a flaccid vagina will fall together within 
the blades, and obscure the vision. To remedy this defect, Charriére, 
the ingevious Parisian cutler, has added a superior and posterior b'ade. 
And this four bladed speculum is without question, the only speculum 
ever needed, applicable to every case, and of immense importance in 
treating these diseases. It has the advantage of being of easy entrance 
—it greatly dilates the posterior portion of the vagina, permit- 
ing the os uteri to fall within the blades almost of its own accord ; it 
also draws aside the lips of the os uteri, permitting a limited view of the 
cavity of the os itself. 

The blades of this instrument are generally composed of German ail- 
ver, sometimes silvered, or gilded. When gilded they are not subject to 
rust or corrosion, but the altered hue, which by reflection is given to the 
parts, renders this form objectionable. When silvered, they are less lia- 
ble to corrosion from the effects of acids, and the reflection is increased ; 
but they are somewhat more costly, and the silver coating is not of per- 
manent duration. It is highly desirable that some convenient method 
be found for removing the dark stains which soon much injure the utili- 
ty of the instrument. 

Beside these instruments, ivory cones, of formidable dimensions, are 
used, where the actual cautery is applied, on account of their non-conduct- 
ing qualities. Herteloup’s speculum, intended to allow the sides of the 
vagina to be seen and operated upon if necessary, is not any more con- 
venient than the four bladed instrument already mentioned. The wire 
speculum composed of firm strait wires, radiating from a centre, 
is no improvement upon this instrument. There are various modifica- 
tions, other than those I have mentioned, but they are of little impor- 
tance. The instrument is, however, constructed of various sizes to suit 
the different ages and conditions of life—those for use where the actual 
cautery is applied, are large and only applicable in the large vaginas of 
child-bearing women ; while those used for virgins, who occasionally at 
advanced age, or still rarer in youth, require this method of explo- 
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ration and treatment, are small and delicate in their construction. 

In some cases, instead of the speculum, spatulas—much resembling the 
tongue spatulas—are used to draw down the perineum, and thus to ex- 
pose an enlarged or prolapsed organ. 

Now the cases in which this instrument is of use, are quite numerous. 
In recto or vesico vaginal fistulas the speculum may be of service, al- 
though in general the spatulas are the more serviceable instruments in 
the hand of an assistant. In a very rare case of vesico uterine fistula, 
which I lately saw in the practice of my friend and coadjutor, Dr. H. W. 
Brown,—where the urine flowed through a fistulous opening into the 
uterus, and thence made its exit through the uterus into the vagina,—the 
fistulous opening could only be discovered by drawing aside the labia, by 
means of spatulas, and pulling down the uterus into sight, according to 
the plan recommended and practised by Jobert of Paris. 

Dr. J. Marion Sims, now of New York, and late of Alabama, one of 
the most distinguished of American Surgeons, has recently shown me a 
new spatula—if it can have that name—of his own invention, which was 
invented from necessity, (ex necessitate rei) to supply a want in his own 
unique operation for the radical cure of vesico vaginal fistula. It might 
perhaps be called a levator perinei, for in his operation, the patient being 
placed upon her hands and knees, the perineum is raised up by this in- 
strument, in the hands of an assistant. 

Beside this instrument, Dr. Sims was kind enough to show me a 
model for a speculum upon a new plan, possessing some peculiarities of 
marked utility. In its present unperfected state, I am not justified in 
making, perhaps, even this casual allusion to it. I do it however, par- 
tially, for the opportunity of incidentally giving my testimony to the 
very elevated opinion I entertain of the man, and the entire success of 
his operation in one case which I have been permitted to examine. 

In prolapsus uteri, the speculum is of service—first, in diagnosticating 
whether this descent is due toa hypertrophied os which by its weight may 
have dragged down the uterus : if so, then it is useful in subsequent treat- 
ment. If it is owing to relaxation of the vaginal tissues, then by pinch- 
ing up the vagina as it falls in folds through the blades of the instru- 
ment with a “ serré-fine,” as in cases reported by Marjolin, a cure may 


be effected by the adhesive inflammation caused thereby, and the conse- 


quent contraction of the capacity of the vagina. 


In syphilitic ulcers upon the os, or in the vagina, the use of the spe- 


culum will be «dmitted, without controversy at the present day. 


In cases of polypi, diagnosticated by the finger, the speculum will fre- 
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quently be of service, although not absolutely necessary, to assist in their 
removal. 

In cases of obstinate and continued lJeucorrhcea, dysmenorrhea, me- 
norrhagia, and repeated abortion, the importance and value of this in- 
strument cannot well be exaggerated. 

Bennet on the Uterus—the most available and reliable book upon this 
subject, is in the hands of every one, and has been of inestimable value in 
the diagnosis and prophylaxis of these diseases. It has gone over the whole 
ground so thoroughly, that I shall not now do more than relate in this 
place, a few, from very many corroborative cases from my own personal 
experience. 

Mrs. S——, a lady residing in New Jersey, consulted me in April 
1853. She was of delicate frame, about 24 years of age, and of a re- 
markably healthy family. Her youth was one of health, till at the close 
of her seventeenth year she began to be affected slightly with dysmenor- 
rhea. This continued with more or less severity for several years, till 
in her 23d year she was married. She had one child, but for several 
subsequent years she was much troubled with dysmenorrhea. An ag- 
gravated dyspepsia however, prostrated her strength, and very much de- 
stroyed the pleasures of life. 

When I was called, it was with the purpose of engaging me to attend 
her in an approaching confinement which she said would take place in 
the course of two months. She attributed her increased indigestion to 
this cause, which had recently become so aggravated as to compel her to 
live solely upon stale bread of three days age, salt cod-fish, and cold 
water. This had been her diet for the three weeks antecedent to my 
visit, She was astonished that she did not grow any faster, for she 
could wear all her dresses as usual: moreover her menses appeared regu- 
larly every month, accompanied by great pain and hysteria. The total 
amount of the discharge would not spot a cloth to the size of the palm 
of the hand. I suggested the idea that she was not pregnant, but it 
was instantly negatived by the positive statement that she had felt life, and 
that her husband and mother had both seen the movements in the abdo- 
men. I said that by laying a cold hand upon the abdomen, these move- 
ments might easily be excited, and she laid down that I might feel my- 
self, the foetal movement. The uterus was not even discernible, far 
less any impulse from its supposed contents. It required much argu- 
ment and positive statement, to convince them that she was not with 
child, but that she was laboring under some uterine affection and sym- 
pathetic irritation. A speculum examination revealed a hypertrophied 
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and raspberry colored os, denuded of its epithelium, but without the 
least leucorrheeal discharge, or any of the ordinary symptoms of that de- 
scription. Five or six pencillings with the solid nitras argenti entirely 
removed this condition—the appetite, strength and vigor were restored; 
the dysmerrrhcea entirely abated, so that as she expressed herself, she 
“had never had them so unnoticeably since she was seventeen.” In the 
September following she actually did become pregnant, and till the pre- 
sent time has had no bad symptoms. 

Mrs. W. came to my class at the Northern Dispensary, some 
year or so after her first confinement at the full time: She complained 
of great debility and lassitude, weakness in the back, accompanied by a 
dragging sensation in the loins, a very profuse leucorrhoea, and great 
pain in urinating. On examination, the os uteri was so much hyper- 
trophied that it was too large to enter into the opening of the four-bladed 
speculum, extended to its utmost limits. The os was divided into three 
lobes, the largest posterior—evidently lacerations occurring during her 
recent childbirth—all denuded of epithelium, granulated, and bathed in 
& profuse muco-purulent discharge. The cavity of the os was visible for 
half an inch or more, and from it issued the limpid, tenacious albumen 
secreted from the glands of the cavity. In the course of a few weeks 
she was very much relieved by the ordinary local and tonic treatment, 
and she did not return again, although entirely well. 

Mrs. M , a stout, plethoric woman, with every sign of health, had 
during the year 1853, no less than three abortions at about the third 
month, without any known cause. She had no pain in the back, no 
leucorrhea. Knowing no cause, I said that I was certain she had a local 
trouble. Examination showed a congested cervix, the cavity somewhat 
fissured, undoubtedly the cause of the abortions. The rationale is as 
follows: The gestation went on till the growth of the foetus and the con- 
sequent enlargement of the womb, gradually shortened the neck until it 
encroached upon the fissured portion. As this was done, slight hemor- 
rhage commenced, which gradually increased until the life of the ovum 
was destroyed, and it was then thrown off. 

Mrs. W——, in stepping from her carriage, had a slight jar. She was 











daily expecting confinement. She went into the house feeling a slight, 
uncomfortable sensation in the small of the back. That night she was 
taken in labor, and the next morning was delivered of a large dead child, 
strangulated by the cord around its neck being tightly drawn by the 
trip in stepping upon the side-walk. She got up with no bad symptom, 
and continued perfectly well. Some year or so after, she had an abor- 
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tion at the third month, without any known cause, and but a year sub- 
sequently, when pregnant about the same time, she noticed a very slight 
discharge of bloody mucus—six months after, this was repeated—means 
were used to arrest it, and a speculum examination was proposed, and 
assented to for the next day, with the intention of cauterizing the ulcera- 
tions or fissures which were diagnosticated to be present, and the cause 
of all the difficulty. By day-light a most alarming hemorrhage com- 
menced, followed by abortion seriously threatening the lady’s life. A 
subsequent speculum examination showed fissures, a hardened and gran- 
ular os, and an extremely vascular and congested condition of the whole 
vagina. In appearance, this lady was remarkable for her healthful beau- 
ty, and was never troubled by leucorrhea or any unpleasant symptom 
indicating this serious difficulty. 

Mrs. P——, a burly Irishwoman nearly six feet in height, over sixty 
years of age, whose menses had ceased for many years, complained of 
great weakness in the back, bearing down, accompanied by leucorrhea, 
though not excessive. On inspection, an ulceration of the size of a shil- 
ling was discovered, encircling the os. By two cauterizations the ulcer 
was healed, and the unpleasant symptoms which had defied all treatment 
for many years, were removed. 

To these few cases, seores similar could easily be added. What do we 
deduce from them? First, that fluor-albus is but a symptom of a local 
disease. Secondly, that this same disease may be present with many 
serious affections, but still unaccompanied by any vaginal discharge. 
Thirdly, that it may simulate pregnancy. Fourthly, dysuria is caused 
by it. Fifthly, it is the prime cause by nervous agencies, of dyspepsia. 

At some future time, I will in more detail, give you farther particu- 
lars respecting the protein symptoms of disease, all depending upon dis- 
ease of the os uteri, and all curable by means of the speculum. 

153 Wooster Street, N. Y., February, 1854. 
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Observations on the medical virtues of some of the most prominent 
Indigenous Vegetables grown in Vermont. 
NUMBER Il. 
By Arret Hunton, M. D. 
We have growing on our hills and vales, medical plants in great abun- 
dance, superior to many imported drugs, and potent enough to cure all 
the diseases of any locality, if applied judiciously, and in season. We 
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should investigate their virtues, and record the facts we learn, for the 
benefit of others, that we may make the world wiser for our living in it. 

In this number I shall treat of astringents and bitters, both of which 
I consider tonics ; giving tone, vigor, and strength to the debilitated sys- 
tem ; bittey vegetables, an internal remedy—astringents, both internal and 
external. 

In this region, (situated 44° 37” north latitude, and 4° 26” east lon- 
gitude from Washington,) there are such a variety of astringents, that I 
shall deseribe only those in common use. They are employed in the form 
of injections,—per anum, in dysentery, diarrhea, tenesmus, griping, &c., 
usually with the addition of laudanum ;—per vaginam, in leucorrhcea, and 
other diseases of the genital organs, with the addition of mineral astrin- 
gents, laudanum, creasote, &c. They are mostly used in decoction, as 
boiling does not injure the virtues of this class of medicines, and they 
are usually difficult to pulverize. 

The external use of our astringents in laxity, and debility of the eu- 
taneous pores, attended with profuse sweating, prolapsus of the rectum, 
vagina, &c., by washing or spunging the body, is a judicious and a cogent 
remedy, and will not interfere with any internal remedy prescribed. A 
portion of alum is a judicious addition to the wash, when applied to the 
vagina or rectum. 

In a case of convalescence from typhus fever, or any severe debilitat- 
ing illness, with extreme muscular laxity, if one of the limbs be washed 
with an astringent lotion, say morning, noon, and night, on examination 
the next morning, the one washed will feel firm and be stronger, while 
the other is flabby and soft, the particles of flesh not being in contact. 
The application acts like a bandage. Make a strong decoction of oak, 
willow, hemlock bark, or any of our numerous astringents, sponge the 
whole body, it will invigorate and strengthen. Peruvian bark is used 
for the same purpose, but why send to Peru, when our indigenous vege- 
tables are often far more powerful ? 

Quereus Alba,— White oak. This article is much used in all cases 
where an astringent is demanded. It contains more tanin than Peruvian 
bark, which renders it preferable as an astringent, which is the tonic ef- 
fect. We should lay aside our prejudices, and not use an article because 
such a professor recommends, or uses it,—but think, reason, and test for 
ourselves ; we shall discover better medical articles in the spontaneous 
growth of our own soil than many imported. The internal use of the 
oak bark, with the addition of the bark of the Cornus Florida, or Papulus, 
is a cogent remedy in all cases of laxity and debility, where a febrile ac- 
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tion is not present, united with a bitter, it is better tolerated by the sto- 
mach, and more invigorating to the system. 

Many have used this preparation in intermittent fever, and pronounced 
it equal, and some superior to Peruvian bark. 

Salix, Willow. Of this article, we have among us several species 
belonging to the Diccius Class. The willow is a good astringent; is in 
its virtues nearly allied to the Quercus, and is prescribed in the same 
complaints, and being more abundant in this section, is more used. 

Smoking the bark of the willow, and passing the smoke through the 
nostrils, will often cure a recent catarrh, and will relieve one of long 
continuance. Take the young shoots of last year’s growth, scrape the 
bark from the twigs with the edge of a knife, and burn it in a pipe. Sa- 
lix is a useful article in debility and laxity of the system, externally, 
as a wash ; internally, combined with the bark of the poplar, as with 
the oak, it agrees better with the stomach, and requires the same pre- 
caution where there is any febrile action. 

Cornus Sericea.— Blue-berried Dogwood. This article is astringent, with 
some bitterness, and is much used as a tonic in debility and profluvia, 
invigorating the body as promptly and permanently as the Peruvian 
bark. It is used with advantage in dysenteries, and diarrheas. A de- 
coction of the green bark is much used by Farriers, to reduce imflamma- 
tion following injuries of domesticated animals. I have seen good re- 
sult from fomenting phlegmonous inflammation in the human species ; 
indeed many of the inhabitants in this region, if they have inflammation 
fullowing an injury have recourse to this article, and save the physician’s 
fees. The tonic virtues of the above article are improved by combining 
the bark of the Cornus Florida, which contains a pure bitter, and some 
astringency. This combination is one of our best vegetable tonics, and 
may be used in all cases where such medicine is demanded. 

Liriodendron Talipifera— Common Poplar. The staminate and pisti- 
late flowers of this article occupy separate trees; the bark of the pop- 
lar is one of our best tonics. The bark of the root, is by some, thought 
preferable; it is certain that it is easier to pulverize. Combine with this 
article some of the astringents I have described, and this is also more 
eficacious, and is a fair substitute for Peruvian bark. 

Poplar bark appears to allay nervous and hysterical symptoms, whe- 
ther by its pure tonic effect, or some other specific virtue, I am not able 
to aver, 

The barks I have described are hard to pulverize, and ought to be 


ground in a mill, or their virtues chemically extracted. They are easily 
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obtained, and should be in universal use, and exclude many foreign and 
costly drugs, which would to me be doubly desirable. 

Prunus Virginiana and P, Canadensis—Black and Red Cherry. The 
peach, and most of our stone fruit, contain the same essential ingredient 
as the ch..ry stones. The bark and berries of the two articles named, 
eontain very useful medical properties, a tonic and a sedative. 

The wild or red cherry, contains the hydrocyanic acid in an eminent 
degree, and equally as much of the bitter principle, the meats of the 
stones contain the most of this ingredient. The dry berries bruised and 
the stones crushed shonjd be put in a tight vessel, warm water poured 
on them, cork the vessel, and let it stand several days, filter, and you 
have a powerful sedative, and one that will diminish the pulse and calm 
irritation in an eminent degree, which is a point gained at least in all 
chronic diseases. 

When the bark is used, the green is preferable; it should be macera- 
ted in cold water, with the vessel covered. If dry bark is used, it should 
be pulverized, and put in a bottle and warm water poured on it, and ifit 
is to be kept a long time, add a little alcohol, the less the better, it be- 
ing an article I ¢aste not, and handle as /ité/e as possible, 

Chimaphilla Umbellata—Pipsissewa. This article is a bitter astrin- 
gent tonic, and may be used where such an article is required. I use it 
mostly in debility of the urinary organs, to add tone to the parts, that 
the patient may retain the urine. The addition of sulphate of zine to 
the decoction, will enhance its value. By some writers it is called adi- 
uretic, increasing the flow of urine. I cannot say it is improper to call 
any article that has any effect on the kidneys a diuretic, but I cannot 
conceive that astringents will increase the quantity of urine. I admin- 
ister them for the very opposite purpose. 

Rabus Strigests.— Raspberry, (the leaves.) The leaves of this shrub 
are in frequent use as an astringent in all fluxes, purulent ophthalmia, 
weak eyes, the thrush in children, all the species of cynanche, and as in- 
jections per rectum and vaginam. When used as a wash or gargle for the 
throat, the berries of the Rhus are added with honey, and frequently 
also alum. 

Eupateriam Perfoliatum.— Thoroughwort. This article is in more gem- 
eral use in domestic practice, than any other herb among us; having in 
a degree, emetic, cathartic, tonic, and alterative qualities. 

In the administration of any emetic, I require some warm herb tea, 
and this article being always at hand, I use it more frequently than other 
herbs. By inducing a sensible perspiration before the operation of an 
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emetic, it does not cramp the patient; the more warm fluid in the sto- 
mach, the more kind the operation. 

Hamalos Lupulus.— Hops. The hop is a diecious plant, and is one of 
our most useful remedies. It is a tonie, stomachic, and anti-dyspeptic, 
of the first order. The narcotic effect so much dwelt upon, I have found 
to be very slight, as I have drank a gill at a time, hundreds of times. I 
was affected'with that popular and distressing disease nearly twenty years, 
tried a variety of remedies, even to kneading the abdomen, was very ca- 
pricious in my diet, ate dry crusts of brown bread, and parched corn to 
absorb the strong acid which when eructated would burn my throat, and 
I thought it as sour as the strongest vinegar I ever tasted. I also eruc- 
tated gas at times, incessantly. Conversing with a friend on the effect of 
hops in beer, that it prevented the beer from undergoing the third, or pu- 
trefactive fermentation, the thought came into my mind, why will not 
hops be of use tome. I immediately commenced taking a strong decoction 
of hops, and took no other medicine, except soda occasionally as a present 
relief ; I could eat no fruit, did not eat an apple for fourteen years, Iam 
now well, can eat fruit, or any food with impunity. Ought I not to have 
an exalted opinion of the hop? 

Chelone Glabra.— Fiish-blow, Snake-head. This is an excellent tonic, 
pure bitter, will often create an appetite when other bitters fail. I usu- 
ally employ it in the form of decoction, though a spirituous tincture is 
used by those who love the “critter.” A carminative combined with this 
article is very proper, as with all other bitters. 


Hypepark, Vt., February 25, 1854. 
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AMESICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


History of the American Medical Association. 
NUMBER I. 
BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS. 


Arrer the signal failure of the Delegates from the New York Univer- 
sity, to interrupt the progress of the Convention which assembled in New 
York, no further open opposition to the movement, whieh had been com- 
menced, was manifested previous to the next meeting. On the contra- 
ry, the President, Dr. Knight, shortly after the first meeting, issued an 
address to the profession on behalf of the committee appointed for that 
purpose, in which he set forth briefly and clearly the objects aimed at, 
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and urged upon the profession the importance of a more full representa- 
tion at the adjourned meeting to be held in Philadelphia. The medical 
periodicals of the country, very generally, published the proceedings of 
the Convention in New York, and thereby aided much to bring the sub- 
ject to tke notice of a much larger number of members of the profession. 
In the mean time, valedictory and anniversary addresses were written 
and widely circulated, discussing, more or less the subject of thedical edu- 
cation, by Drs. John W. Francis, John Watson, and F. Campbell Stew- 
art, of New York; Drs. Samuel Jackson and Alfred Stillé, of Philadel- 
phia ; Dr. 8. H. Dickson, of Charleston ; and many others. The combi- 
ned influenee of all these agencies, with the continued exertions of those 
who first put the ball in motion, served to awaken an almost universal 
interest in the subject. On the 5th of May, 1847, the delegates ap- 
pointed by the Societies, Colleges, and other Medical Institutions 
throughout the several states, assembled in the Hall of the “ Academy 
of Natural Sciences,” in Philadelphia; and were cordially welcomed by 
Dr. Isaac Hays, chairman of the committee of arrangements, who called 
the Convention to order, and nominated Dr. Jonathan Knight, of New 
Haven, as temporary Chairman. 

This nomination was unanimously confirmed, and Drs. Arnold, of 
Georgia, and Stillé, of Philadelphia, were appointed Secretaries. A com- 
mittee for the reception of credentials of delegates was appointed, and 
another, consisting of one member from eaeh state represented, to report 
the names of suitable candidates for election as permanent officers of the 
Convention. The first committee reported, as present, the names of 
near two hundred and fifty delegates, representing more than forty Me- 
dical Societies, and twenty eight Colleges, embracing Medical Institu- 
tions in twenty-two states and the District of Columbia. The committee 
on nominations, recommended for President, Dr. Jonathan Knight, of 
Connecticut ; for Vice-Presidents, Drs. Alexander H. Stevens, of New 
York, George B. Wood, of Pennsylvania, A. H. Buchanan, of Tennes- 
see, John Harrison, of Louisiana; and for Secretaries, Drs. R. D. Arnold, 
of Georgia, Alfred Stillé, of Pennsylvania, and F. Campbell Stewart, of 
New York. These were all unanimously ‘elected by the Convention. 
The first business of importance which engaged the attention of the Con- 
vention, was the reports of the committees appointed at the previous 
meeting in New York. Reports were received during the first day, from 
Dr. John Watson, of New York, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
“to prepare a plan of organization for a National Medical Association,” 
from Dr. John H. Griseom, of New York, Chairman of the Committee 
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appointed to consider the subject of procuring, from the state govern- 
ments, uniform and efficient laws for the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths ; also from the same, on a general Nomenclature of Diseases; 
from Dr. James Couper, of Delaware, Chairman of the Committee “on 
Preliminary Education ;” and from Dr. Isaac Hays, on the subject of 
Medical Ethies. These several reports, except the last, were received, 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

During the following morning session, additional reports were received 
from Dr. John Bell, Chairman of the Committee appointed to prepare a 
code of Medical Ethics ; from Dr. James McNaughton, of Albany, Chair- 
man of the Committee appointed to consider the subject of the union of 
Teaching and Licensing in the same hands, signed by a minority of the 
committee ; and another report on the same subject, from Dr. Isaac Par- 
rish, of Philadelphia, signed by a majority of the committee. These re- 
ports were also received and ordered to be printed. The report of Dr. 
Couper, from the committee on the subject of “Preliminary Education,” 
was first taken up for consideration ; and after a free interchange of opin- 
ions, the report with the resolutions appended thereto, was adopted, and 
ordered to be published as a part of the proceedings of the Convention. 
The resolutions as adopted were as follow, viz: 


“ Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommends to the mem- 
bers of the medical profession throughout the United States, to satisfy 
themselves, either by personal inquiry or written certificate of compe- 
tent persons, before receiving young men into their offices as students, 
that they are of good moral character, and that they have acquired a 
good English education, a knowledge of Natural Philosophy, and the 
elementary Mathematical Sciences, including Geometry and Algebra, 
and such an acquaintance, at least, with the Latin and Greek lan 
as will enable them to appreciate the technical language of medicine, 
and read and write prescriptions. 


“ Resolved, That this Convention also recommends to the members of 
the medical profession of the United States, when they have satisfied 
themselves that a young man possesses the qualifications specified in the 
preceding resolution, to give him a written certificate stating that fact, 
and recording also the date of his admission as a medical student, to be 
carried with him as a warrant for his poo into the Medical College 
in which he may intend to pursue his studies. 


“ Resolved, That all the Medical Colleges in the United States be, and 
they are hereby recommended and requested to require such a certificate 
of every student of medicine applying for matriculation ; and when pub- 
lishing their annual lists of graduates, to accompany the name of the 
graduate with the name and residence of his preceptor, the name of the 
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latter being clearly and distinetly presented as certifying to the qualifi- 
cation of preliminary education.” 

Moderate as is the standard of preliminary attainments required by 
these resolutions, there were some in the Convention who spoke in oppo- 
sition to its adoption, on the ground that it would prevent many young 
men of limited means from entering the profession, whose natural en- 
dowments would carry them to the highest rank, notwithstanding their 
inadequate preliminary preparation. On the other hand, it was admit 
ted that there had been countries and periods in the world’s history, 
when the obstacles, pecuniary and otherwise, in the way of gaining a 
knowledge of the ordinary branches of science, were so numerous as to 
preclude all but the favored few from its enjoyment. 

In such places, and at such times, the objection to the resolutions 
might have some force. But in our country of school-houses and almost 
unlimited facilities for acquiring a knowledge of, at least, the ordinary 
branches of learning, that young man who had not mental energy and 
pers: verance enough to comply with the standard proposed in the resolu- 
tions, certainly had not enough to enable him to do justice to a profes. 
sion as extensive, intricate, and arduous as ours. 

The latter view was urged with much force by Dr. N. 8, Davis, then 
a delegate from the New York State Medical Society. The resolutions 
were adopted by nearly a unanimous vote ; and the recommendations 
they contain have been re-affirmed by almost every meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association since. 

The Convention next took up the report of Dr. R. W. Haxall, of Va. 
Chairman of the committee appointed to recommend a uniform standard 
of requirements for the degree of M. D. The several resolutions append- 
ed to the report were considered seriatim, and after receiving various 
amendments, were adopted as follows, viz : 

“ Resolved, 1st, That it be recommended to all the Colleges to extend 
the period employed in lecturing from four to six months. 

2d, That no student shall become a candidate for the degree of M.D. 


unless he shall have devoted three entire years to the study of medicine, 
including the time allotted to attendance upon the lectures. 

8d, That the candidate shall have attended two full courses of lectures; 
that he shall be twenty-one years of age, and in all cases shall produce 
the certificate of his preceptor, to prove when he commenced his studies. 

4th, That the certificate of no preceptor shall be received, who is 
avowedly and notoriously an irregular practitioner, whether he shall pos- 
sess the degree of M. D. or not. 

5th, That the several branches of medical education already named in 
this report, (viz: Theory and practice of medicine, principles and prac- 
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tice of Surgery, general and special Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology, 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Pharmacy, Midwifery, and diseases 
of women and children, Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence,) be taught 
in all the Colleges, and that the number of professors be increased to 
seven. 

6th, That it is required of candidates that they shall have steadily 
devoted three months to dissections. 

7th, That it is incumbent upon preceptors to avail themselves of eve 
opportunity to impart clinical instruction to their pupils, and upon Medi- 
cal Colleges to require candidates for graduation to show that they have 
attended on hospita/ practice for one session, whenever it can be accom- 
plished, for the advancement of the same end. 

&th, That it be suggested to the Faculties of the various Medical In- 
stitutions of the country, to adopt some efficient means for ascertaining 
that their students are actually in attendance on their lectures. 

9th, That it is incumbent on all Schools and Colleges granting diplo- 


mas, fully to carry out the above requisitions. 


10th, That it be considered the duty of preceptors to advise their stu- 
dents to attend only such institutions as shall rigidly adhere to the re- 
commendations herein contained.” 


Much opposition was manifested by some of those connected with the 
Colleges, to the adoption of the first of the foregoing resolutions. It was al- 
ledged that the great majority of medical students could not be kept in 
attendance on the Colleges continuously for siz months ; there being many 
in all the Colleges who practically cut short even a four month’s course, 
by coming late, or leaving before the close. This, together with all the 
other resolutions, were adopted, however, by large majorities ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that very few if any, were found to claim, that, less 
than six months was really sufficient to present the various branches of 
medical science with that fulness which ought to be enforced in a Col- 
lege course. 

The report on Medical Ethics, made by Drs. Bell and Hays, was very 
full and explicit, and was unanimously adopted by the Convention. The 
same was true of the reports of Dr. Griscom, on “ a registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths,’ and on “a nomenclature of diseases adapted to 
the United States, having reference to a general registration of deaths.” 
These were all adopted, and may be found in the first volume of Trans- 
actions of the American Medical Association. Another subject which 
elicited discussion and much attention was, that embodied in the follow- 
ing resolution, viz : 

“ Resolved, That the union of the business of teaching and licensing 


in the same hands, is wrong in principle and liable to great abuse 
in practice. Instead of conferring the right to license on Medical 
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Colleges, and State and County Medical Societies, it should be 
restricted to one board in each State, composed in fair proportion of the 
representatives from its Medical Colleges and the profession at large, and 
the Ried for whose services, as examiners, should, in no degree, » 
on the numb r licensed by them.” 

It was stated in the preceding article on this subject, that this 
resolution was presented to the Convention in New York, by Dr. 
O. 8. Bartles, and was referred to a special committee of seven, 
with directions to report at the meeting in Philadelphia. This com- 
mittee consisted of Drs. James McNaughton, of Albany, N. Y., and 
Professor in the Albany Medical College; J. R. Manley, J. W. Francis, 
and Thomas Cock, of New York; Isaac Parrish, of Philadelphia; R. 
Blakeman, of Conn.; and J. Cullen, of Va. The chairman, Dr. Me 
Naughton, made a report adverse to the general sentiment of the resolu- 
tion, but which did not meet the views of a majority of the committee. 

His report closed with the following resolutions, viz : 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as an opinion prevails to a considerable ex- 
tent in the profession, that certain abuses have crept into some of the 

namely, that they confer degrees upon persons who have not 
fally complied with their own requirements, or on those who do not pos- 
sess the requisite amount of knowledge to entitle them to such distine- 
tion, it is deemed expedient by this Convention, in order to satisfy the 
Just wishes of the profession, and to remove just nds of complaint, 
that such Colleges as do not already possess mixed boards of examiners, 
should consent to have essociated with them, in the examinations for de- 
grees, some members of the profession not engaged in teaching, or other- 
wise interested in such institutions. 

“ Resolved, That the number of boards for granting licenses in the 
several states, should be as limited as would comport with the conveni- 
ence of examiners and candidates in each state.” 

Another report was made from the same committee, by Dr. Isaac 
Parrish, and signed also by Drs. J. R. Manley, J. W. Francis, and Tho- 
mas Cock. This report maintained in clear, yet conciliatory language, 
not only the liability to, but the actual existence of abuses in the granting 
of diplomas which were in themselves licenses to practice ; and the right 
of the profession to apply some appropriate remedy. Without any spe- 
cifie recommendation, however, the report of Dr. Parrish concluded with 
the following preamble and resolution, viz: 

“ Whereas, a general sentiment prevails in the medical profession, 
that the active competion existing among the Medical Colleges of the 
Union, has a tendency to lower the standard of professional requirements, 

and to depreciate the value of the degree; and whereas, the facilities 
with which charters for Medical Corporations are obtained from our State 
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governments, exposes the medical profession to the continuance and in- 
crease of such abuses, inasmuch as these ——e —_— alike the 
power of granting the license to practice ; ore, ved, That in 
the opinion of this Convention, some additional checks to the exercise of 
this right should be established by the great body of the medical profes- 

After considerable discussion, both the reports, and the resolutions ap- 
pended to them, were disposed of by the adoption of a resolution refer- 
ing the whole subject to the committee on Medical Education, with in- 
structions to report on the same, at the next meeting of the American 
Medical Association. 

Perhaps the most important subject which engaged the attention 
of this Convention, was the report of the committee on a plan for 
organizing a permanent National Association. This committee, con- 
sisting of Drs. John Watson, John Stearns, F. Campbell Stewart, 
and N. 8. Davis, of New York; A. Stillé, of Philadelphia ; W. H. Cogs- 
well, of New London, Conn.; and E. D. Fenner, of New Orleans, La.; 
reported in full, a Constitution designed to effect a permanent National 
organization. The committee adopted as the basis of organization, the 
principle of representation, by making the acting members of the Asso- 
ciation consist of Delegates from Medica] Societies and Institutions, in 
accordance with a fixed numerical ratio: In the preamble attached to 
the Constitution, the purposes for which the Association is organized 
are declared to be, “for cultivating and advancing medical knowledge, 
for elevating the standard of medical education, for promoting the use- 
fulness, honor, and interests of the medical profession, for enlightening 
and directing public opinion im regard to the duties, responsibilities, and 
requirements of medical men, for exciting and encouraging emulation 
and concert of action in the profession, and for facilitating and fastening 
friendly intercourse between those engaged in it.” 

To more certainly effect these objects, the committee deemed it impor- 
tant to hold out the strongest inducements for the formation of state 
and local Associations, which should be auxiliary to the national one. 
Hence, they so framed the Constitution as to make the great majority 
of the members, of the National Association, consist of Delegates from 
permanently organized State and County Medical Societies, throughout 
the Union. 

To ensure, also, a due share of the attention of the Association, to the 
cultivation of medical science and literature, the Constitution provided 
for the annual appointment of Standing Committees, each consisting of 
seven members, on the following subjects, viz : 

A — on Medical Sciences ; on Practical Medicine; on Surgery ; 
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on Obstetrics; on Medical Education; on Medical Literature; and on 
Publication. The articles of the Constitution were considered separate. 
ly, and also various amendments, only one of which, however, proposed to 
alter essentially the basis or principle of organization. This was present. 
ed by Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia, and was as follows, viz: 

“ Resolved, That the report be referred back to the committee, with in- 
structions to report a plan of organization in accordance with the follow- 
ing sketch. 

Ist, The Society to consist of members to be elected by the Associa- 
tion, directly, or through its council. 

2d, Members, before admission into the Association, to sign a promise 
to conform to the laws of the Association. 


3d, Members who violate this pledge, to be liable to expulsion, and to 
be deprived of the rights of brotherhood. 


4th, For the appointment of a Council to consist of the officers of the 
Society, and of Councillors, to be elected annually, or all the for- 
mer, and a portion at least, of the latter, to be elected annually. The 
Councillors to have the general superintendance of the concerns and 
publications of the Association, and to report the proceedings of the As 
sociation at its annual meeting.” 

After considerable discussion, the proposition of Dr. Hays was lost, 
and the Constitution as reported by the committee, without any impor- 
tant amendments, was adopted by a large majority. 

The Convention then resolved itself into the “ American Medical 
Association ;”’ and a committee consisting of one from each state repre- 
sented, was appointed to nominate officers of the Association for the en 
suing year. The committee soon reported the names of the following 
gentlemen, who were unanimously elected, as follows : 

PRESIDENT, 
Dr. NaTHANTEL CHAPMAN, of Pennsylvania. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Drs. Jonaruan Kntont, of Conn.; ALEXANDER H. Stevens, of N.Y.; 
James Movtratg, of 8. C.; A. H. Béconanay, of ‘Tenn. 
SECRETARIES, 
Drs. Atrrep Strix’, of Phila.; J. R. W. Dunas, of Baltimore. 
TREASURER, 
Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Chapman, on being escorted to the President’s chair, addressed 
the Association in a few very earnest and appropriate remarks. Provi- 
sion was made for appointing the several Standing Committees required 
by the Constitution, and aleo a committee of one from each state to act 
under the following resolution, offered by Dr. N. 8, Davia, of N.Y, vis: 
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« Resolved, That a committee of one from each state represented in 
this Association, be appointed by the President, whose duty it shall be 
to investigate the Indigenous Medical Botany of our country; paying 
particular attention to such plants as are now, or may be hereafter dur- 
ing their term of service, found to possess valuable medicinal properties, 
and are not already accurately described in the standard works of our 
country ; and report the same in writing, giving not only the botanical 
and medical deseription of each, but also the localities where they may 
be found, to the next annual meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion.” 

After the adoption of the customary complimentary resolutions to the 
oficers of the Convention, the committee of arrangements, &c., the Asso- 
ciation adjourned. The session in Philadelphia continued three days, 
and ended as it began, with the most cordial friendship among all its 
members, and a unanimous desire to elevate the character and extend 
the usefulness of the whole profession. In the foregoing brief sketch of 
the Convention which resulted in the formation of the National Associa- 
tion, I have by no means attempted to notice all its doings, but only 
such parts as were calculated to exert a general influence over the pro- 
fession, or to throw light on the organization and objects of the latter. 
To the former, belonged the reports and resolutions adopted concerning 
a higher and more uniform standard of preliminary education; more ex- 
tensive requirements for the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; the separa- 
tion of the teaching and licensing powers ; and the adoption of uniform 
registry laws : while to the latter belonged the formation and adoption 
of a Constitution. 

The attentive reader will observe that two radically different princi- 
ples were advocated as the basis of the National organization. The idea 
or principle entertained by the committee, and embodied in the Consti- 
tution as adopted by the Convention, was, that the National Association 
should emanate directly from the local medical organizations and insti- 
tutions, by making it consist of delegates appointed annually by such 
bodies, and thereby give it a legitimate claim to the character of a true 
rpresentative of the whole profession. And to guard still further against 
any liability to become sectional or leealized in its character, a provision 
vas incorporated in the Constitution, probibiting the holding of the an- 
uval meetings twice in succession in the same place. Two great leading 
ends were aimed at by the adoption of this principle of organization. 
The first was, that the recommendations of an Association thus constitu- 
ted, of delegates directly from the local societies and institutions of the 
profession throughout the whole country, would have more influence 
both with the profession and the public, than one organized on any other 
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plan. The second was, that it would constantly hold out a strong in- 
ducement to form and sustain in active operation, state, county, and city 
Associations in every state in the Union. 

The other principle was embodied in the proposition of Dr. Hays, 
already quoted. It proposed an organization, the members of which 
should be elected by itself, either directly, or through a board of 
Councillors; thereby making it essentially ‘independent of the state 
and local Societies and Institutions. It was claimed for this, that it 
would give the Association greater stability, by rendering its mem- 
bership more select and permanent, and thereby make it more 
efficient as an Association, for the direct cultivation of medical 
science. The advocates of this plan have never been fully satisfied with 
the present Constitution of our National Association, but have almost 
annually sought to procure in it essential modifications. Thus far the 
original principle has been sustained, and the extent to which it has an- 
swered the expectations of its advocates, will be seen in the sequel. 
Another act illustrating the disposition of the originators of the Associ- 
ation, to make it as truly national as possible, and as free from mere in- 
dividual preferment, was the selection of the first President of the Asso- 
ciation. It is almost universally customary in forming and carrying on 
social organizations, to elect as officers, those who have been most active 
and efficient in promoting the objects sought. But the selection of Dr. 
Chapman was based on no such principle. He was selected solely be- 
cause, from his age, his high attainments, and his position as one of the 
oldest and most eminent teachers in the union, he stood appropriately at 
the head of the whole profession. Hence the selection was at once an 
act of liberality, and a just tribute to age and deserved eminence. Be- 
fore adjourning, the Association selected Baltimore as the next place of 
meeting, and the Constitution fixed the time, on the first Tuesday in 
May of each year. 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


— 


Plea of Drunkenness.—By I. 8. Mutrorp, M. D. 
DRUNKENNESS may be considered in two different aspects, either in 
its immediate effect upon the subject himself, or in its remoter conse- 
quences, when the subject has become an offender against others. The 
former of these falls naturally, and almost wholly, within the domain of 
medical science; but the latter presents @ subject for medico-legal inqui- 
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ry, and it is in this latter aspect chiefly, that it is here to be considered. 
Nor is it proposed to examine the entire extent even of this view, but 
rather to exhibit the decisions of Jaw, and the teachings of medicine, in 
their bearing upon a single point. 

The laws relating to drunkenness have varied greatly at different 
times, and in different countries. In some instances it has been held, 
that, as drunkenness is a state resulting from a voluntary act, and is in 
itself an offence, it should never be allowed as an excuse for crime, but 
on the contrary, that the punishment due to such crime, should only be 
greater. It was prescribed by a famous law-giver in Greece, that he who 
committed a crime when drunk, should receive a double punishment, one 
for the crime itself, and another for the drunkenness. According to the 
Roman practice, on the contrary, drunkenness was generally considered 
as taking away from a criminal act the quality of malicious design, 
and in consequence punishment was lessened or remitted.* 

An examination of the laws and practices of modern times will show, 
that differences scarcely less striking, are yet to be found. In most, or in 
many of the countries of Europe, a distinction of cases is admitted ; drunk- 
enness is allowed as a ground of exculpation in most instances; but an 
exception is made where it is produced with a view, and for the purpose 
of committing crime. But neither in England nor in France is drunk- 
enness allowed in any case, as a plea for criminal acts. The English law 
considers the drunkard as being a “ volwntarius demon,” and declares 
that “where drunkenness is voluntary, the subject shall have no privi- 
lege by his want of sound mind; but shall have the same judgment for 
his crimes as if he were in his right senses.” In our own country, the 
general theory of law is nearly the same asin England. In an early 
case it was said, that drunkenness can never be received as a ground to 
excuse or palliate such an offence, (homicide) and this is not merely the 
wild opinion of a speculative philosopher, the argument of counsel, or the 
obiter dictum of a single judge; but it is a sound and long established 
maxim of judicial policy, from which perhaps a single dissenting voice 
cannot be found. But if no other authority could be adduced, the uni- 
form decisions of our courts from the first establishment of the govern- 
ment, would constitute it now a part of the common law of the land.t+ 

Still, although the theory of law is as above stated, yet, neither in En- 
gland nor in our own Country, has this doctrine been carried out to the 
full extent, in actual practice; some limitations of the general rule hav- 


* Ray’s Jurisprudence of Insanity. p. 449. 
t See Wharton’s Criminal Law, p. 46. 
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ing been made in certain cases. As in drunkenness the mind is much 
disordered, the question has been made, whether this disorder should not 
be considered, for the purpose of determiming the real condition of the 
party, at the time of committing an offenee. In such a case as homicide, 
the particular complexion of the offence is frequently made to depend 
upon the mental condition of the offender at the time, and hence it be- 
comes important, that this circumstance should be closely inquired inte. 
Such disorder of mind may exist as to release from all responsibility, 
and consequently from all punishment, as in cases of actual decided in- 
sanity ; or where there is no such disorder as will remove responsibility, 
there yet may be something in the mental condition that calls for regard 
in estimating crime. Is the disorder attending drunkenness to be exelud- 
ed entirely from all such regard? The general tenor of law, upon this 
point, has already been set forth, and in conformity with this, a high 
authority, (Story) whilst speaking of the mental affections which may be 
allowed as excusing crime, remarks, that “an exception is, when the crime 
is committed by a party, whilst in a state of intoxication; the law not 
permitting a man to avail himself of the excuse of his own gross vice and 
misconduct, to shelter himself from the legal consequences of such 
crime.” By another authority it is said, that “it is a well known and 
salutary maxim of our laws, that crimes committed under the influence 
of intoxication, do not exeuse the perpetrator from punishment. The 
temporary alienation has been voluntarily induced, and the individual is 
the more inexcusable, if, by previous experience he has learnt, that his 
angry passions are influenced through its means.”’* 

Here then it would seem, that the disorder of drunkenness, whatever it 
may amount to, is to be quite excluded from notice. Nevertheless, as alrea- 
dy intimated, this principle of total exclusion has not been fully sustained 
im practice; it has only been adhered to so far as it applies to an abso- 
lute defence ; but it has not been so maintained as to prevent the disor- 
der in question, from being admitted, in many cases, as a plea in miti- 


In England, it was held by a learned Judge, that where, as on 4 
eharge of murder, the material question is, whether an act was premedi- 
tated, or done only with sudden heat and impulse, the fact of the party 
being intoxicated, is a circumstance proper to be taken into consideration.t 
Many similar decisions have been made in our owr. courts. The effect 
of such decisions is most clearly seen where, as in many of the American 


* Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, p. 805. 
t See Wharton, p: 47. 
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States, the crime of murder is made to be of different degrees, and the 
punishment to vary according to the degree. So it has been said, that 
as it (drunkenness) clouds the understanding and excites passion, it may 
be evidence of passion only, and of want of malice and design, and if it 
be satisfactorily established, it may lower the grade of homicide from 
murder in the first, to murder in the second degree.* 

In a very recent case in Pennsylvania, it was said, that murder as de- 
fined by the legislature was a statutory offence, that it was divided into 
degrees, and the essential elements specified with accuracy and certainty. 
That in order to constitute murder in the first degree, (save the enume- 
rated exception mentioned in the aet), it was necessary, that it should be 
perpetrated wilfully, deliberately, and with premeditation, and that 
therefore, if one accused of the crime was in a condition, arising from 
any cause whatever, which deprived him of the power of forming a wil 
ful, deliberate, and premeditated design, he could not be convicted of 
murder in the first degree, and that it was immaterial, whether that con- 
dition was caused by the folly and vices of the accused, or by the act of 
God.f Here then, it will be perceived, the disorder of drunkenness is 
placed upon the same ground, as a plea to be considered and examined, 
a8 insanity from any cause whatever. It is to be noticed, however, that 
it is not the mere bare fact of the existence of drunkenness, that is re- 
quired to be shown; it is such a degree of disorder from this cause as 
will incapacitate the subject for the performance of any wilful, deliberate 
act. Whether such incapacity may result from this cause, in any case, 
or has so resulted in any given case, are the points to be determined. 

The mental condition of the drunkard is modified a good deal by cir- 
cumstances, such as the quality of the article that has been used, special 
peculiarities of constitution, and the period for which the state has con- 
tinued. In most instances, the earliest decided indication of change will 
be, a kind of quickness or acceleration of all the movements of mind ; the 
faculties appear to be aroused and wrought up to greater activity and 
vigor. At a later period, this activity increases, but becomes irregular, 
and some of the faculties especially, become highly excited, so that har- 
mony of movement is lost; and this disproporticnate excitement is most- 
ly in the lower manifestations, the passions and animal propensities. 
Thus the intellectual powers become obscured, having lost their relative 
force, and being no longer able to keep the impulses in check, the man 
becomes mischievous, or foolish, or brutal, according as his temperament 

* Wharton, p. 47. 
t Allison, J. in “ Commonwealth v. Capie and Emmons.” 
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or surrounding cireumstances may impel him. At a still later period, 
there is a decline of action, dullness succeeds, and partial, or total insen- 
sibility closes the scene. After a longer or shorter time, the subject re- 
turns to his *rmer state, and no trace of the previous disorder may re 
main. 

But in order to arrive at accuracy of judgment, in regard to mental 
capacities during this period, the appearances just mentioned must be 
noticed somewhat more closely. During the early period, that of mode- 
rate and general excitement, there can be no doubt that the faculties of 
knowing, judging, and determining, retain their relative force in a suffi- 
cient degree, to give a capacity for deliberate resolve; it is the state of 
tumult and disorder that follows, that requires especial attention. At this 
period, it has been said by a high authority, “the man is entirely beside 
himself, memory and judgment having abandoned him; he acts as if he 
lived only for the present, with no idea of the consequences of his actions, 
nor their relation to one another; the past has gone from his mind, and 
he cannot be influenced by considerations which he no longer remembers. 
He conducts himself as if no control over his actions were necessary; the 
slightest provocation is sufficient to awaken the most unbounded rage. He 
is therefore, not unlike the maniac, and can be responsible for his actions 
only so far as he is for his drunkenness.”* 

With such a view as this, the idea of deliberate design, of premeditat- 
ed action, would not seem to be consistent ; and indeed, if all regard to 
the cause were excluded, an individual affected as here described, could 
not be held to be at all responsible for his acts. 

But the picture here given, is certainly strongly drawn. It may be 
doubted, whether at any period, short of actual or approaching insensibi- 
lity, the memory and judgment are altogether lost; in strict language, 
the case is not so much one of positive deprivation of these faculties as of 
imperfect, and, in the last stages, of suspended action. Nor is this state 
of imperfect action one of absolute fixedness; it is liable to some fluctu- 
ation and change ; it is subject to change from the operation of medici- 
nal substances upon the body, and also, as it is stated, from the influence 
of powerful impressions made on the mind. Cases are mentioned, in 
which, by an unexpected shock from some piece of intelligence, the 
drunkard has been brought, almost at once, to his senses. If this be so, 
may it not be believed, that the slumbering faculties may be roused to 
activity on other occasions; that if some motive, calculated to produce ® 
profound impression, should act upon the mind, it may meet with an an- 


* Ray, p. 448. 
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swering power. This is not difficult of belief, if the measure of power 
necessary to deliberate action, be that which is given by a late authority. 
It is laid down by Judge Allison, “that the intoxication that would avail 
as a defence, must be that degree of drunkenness which deprives one of 
the power of judging of his acts and the legitimate consequences result- 
ing therefrom, as of understanding the relation between cause and effect. 
That if the defendants knew what they were about, understood their own 
language, that the weapon exhibited was a knife, and that a blow with it 
in a vital part would cause death, then they had sufficient consciousness 
of their own actions, and of right and wrong; or in other words, were 
suficiently sober to form a deliberate design.”"* Judged by this standard, 
but very few, if any could escape on the ground of a lack of capability ; 
if the evidence was such as to show deliberation, the plea of a want of ca- 
pacity for it, could, according to the rule above given, scarcely ever avail. 
Bat it ought to be considered that, as already remarked, the intellectual 
faculties are obscured and comparatively dull, at this period, and the evi- 
dence that they have been in operation, so as to originate a settled plan 
of action, should be strong and clear: Far more probable will it be, that 
the man has acted from passion and heat, and this is the view to be 
taken, unless the evidences of a deliberate purpose, are such as to leave 
no room for doubt. 

It appears then, from what has been said, that drunkenness can in no 
instance be admitted as an absolute defence, in eases of homicide ; nei- 
ther can it serve as a plea in mitigation, provided the facts are such as 
to show deliberation in the act, there being nothing in this state, which 
absolutely and of necessity, incapacitates the subject for such acts. This 
plea then, even according to the present meliorated views, can have no 
great force ; its utmost effect will be to show, that the party accused of 
crime, by reason of the state he was in at the time, was peculiarly liable 
to be influenced by passion and impulse; and thus a presumption may 
arise, which, if not met by positive evidence, may turn the scale so as to 
save from the highest penalty. 

But there is a still further view of this subject to be taken. It has 


*In Commonwealth, v. 
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been said, that the disorder of drunkenness, after continuing for a longer 
or shorter period, passes entirely off, and that the subject is then left in 
his former condition. But, after a protracted course of such abuse, this 
entire restoration may not occur; the consequences may run on from one 
time to another, and thus a state of permanent disorder may come to be 
produced. The new condition which has thus arisen, may be easily ac- 
counted for. The brain having been often excited, permanent irritation 
in that organ is at length established, and this may readily be urged, by 
continued indulgence, into actual inflammation, with its frequent conse- 
quence, watery effusion. A degree of mental disturbance will be the 
necessary effect of these changes, but it will vary in form, according to 
the pathological condition of the parts that have become affected. Ip 
some instances, there will be an alteration rather in the general manner 
and character, than in any special manifestation; the man has become 
unlike himself in many respects ; his intellect exhibits less vigor, and 
his passions greater force; he yields more readily and frequently to any 
temptation to indulgence, and such indulgence is productive of more de- 
cided effects. Some authorities indeed, have advanced the doctrine, that 
in many such cases, the power of resistance is weakened and sometimes 
entirely lost, so that intoxication itself may become an involuntary act; 
that the appetite for drink existing, the desjre is yielded to at once, the 
subject being entirely incapable of self-control. 

A diseased condition of this kind, it is represented, may be either uni- 
form in its course, or there may be intervals of seeming amendment, in 
which the subject appears to regain his power, but only after a longer or 
shorter time to suffer a relapse, falling back into his former, or perhaps 
into a worse condition. This disorder, whether permanent or periodical, 
has been designated by the term dipsomania. 

This doctrine of involuntary drunkenness, however, has not yet met 
with general acceptance, and it is not known that it has ever been pre- 
sented distinctly in courts. But it is hardly to be doubted, that there is 
a state of disease, nearly akin to insanity, that is the effect of frequent 
intoxication, and which, in its turn, may aggravate that from which it has 
arisen. Cases of this kind will give rise to extreme embarrassment, 
when crime has been committed in a paroxysm of drunkenness ; to draw 
the line between intoxication and insanity, will then be a difficult task, 
even to the most experienced and discerning.* 


* Beck has a remark bearing somewhat eases of this description. “ If spirit- 
nous liquors” he says, “exercise such an i nce as to render it doubtful concerning 
the state of mind at the time, we may reasouably infer that the alienation is becoming 
permanent.” 
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There are other cases, in which the marks of mental derangement have 
become so decided and clear, as to remove all doubt, the line between 
healthy and disordered action, having been fully passed over. The dis- 
ease that has supervened has now become fixed, and exercises at all times 
a manifest influence upon the operations of mind. The habit which has 
caused this state, may still be continued, and be followed by its usual 
effects, but this can give rise to little obscurity, because the situation of 
the man during the intervals of abstinence, will furnish sufficient ground 
for an opinion as to the source of his acts. The occasional disorder need 
scarcely be brought into view, when the permanent condition of the sub- 
ject, gives a sufficient clue to his course. 

Beside the disorders above mentioned, there are others which arise 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, but in a manner not so direct, oc- 
curring in some cases only, and as a remote effect. The best known of 
these affections is, that which is usually denominated mania a potu. 
This has frequently become the subject of investigation in courts, on ac- 
count of the commission of crime whilst under its influence, and impor- 
tant, though not entirely concurrent, decisions, have been made in regard 
to it. An early case in this country, that excited general attention, oc- 
curred in the state of Ohio. It was that of a man on trial for the mur- 
der of his wife. The evidence was such as to leave no doubt as to the 
fact of the murder, and the defence set up was mania a potu. From 
medical and other testimony, the existence of this disorder, at the time 
of the murder, was made sufficiently clear, and hence, the only question 
was, in what light this disorder was to be considered in regard to a re- 
sponsibility for acts. Necessarily involved in this question was the in- 
quiry, whether there was a material distinction between the disorder of 
drunkenness, and the affection then under notice; no one maintaining 
that drunkenness could be allowed as an excuse in such a case. But it 
was said that mania a potu was not essentially or usually connected with 
drunkenness, but was only an accidental effect, not one which the sub- 
ject had knowingly and voluntarily brought upon himself by his own 
act; and of consequence, that this affection should be considered dis- 
tinctly, and the case in question be examined as though it were simply 
one of insanity. On the other hand it was contended that it was to be 
regarded merely as a case of drunkenness. In the charge from the 
Court, the facts of the case were presented, and an intimation given, that 
the mental condition of the prisoner was to be determined according to 
the ancient test, a capacity to judge between right and wrong. The jury 
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believing that such a capacity existed, rendered a verdict of murder in 
the first degree.* 

Not far from the same time, a similar case was tried in the Circuit 
Court of the United States. It was that of the master of a ship who 
was indicted for the murder of his second mate. Here too, the facts 
were clearly brought out. The prisoner had been drinking excessively, 
but afterwards had thrown all the liquor in the ship overboard, and con- 
sequently nothing of the kind was within his reach. Two or three days 
afterward he became unwell, and finally exhibited all the symptoms of 
manta a potu, and during the continuance of this state, he committed 
the murder in the presence of divers persons. In this case, some impor- 
tant questions which had been passed over in the one before mentioned, 
were fully considered and decided. Justice Story said that “the ques- 
tion made at the bar is, whether insanity whose remote cause is habitual 
drunkenness, is, or is not, an excuse in a court of law, for a homicide 
committed by the party while so insane, but not at the time intoxicated, 
or under the influence of liquor. We are clearly of opinion that insani- 
ty is a competent excuse in such a case. In general, insanity is an ex- 
euse for any crime, because the party has not the possession of his rea- 
son, which includes responsibility. An exception is, when the crime is 
committed while the party is in a state of intoxication, and while it laste, 
and not as in this case a remote consequence superinduced by the ante- 
cedent exhaustion of the party, arising from gross and habitual drunk- 
enness. However criminal, in a moral point of view, such an indul- 
gence is, and however justly a party may be responsible for his acts, 
arising from it, to Almighty God, human tribunals are generally re- 
stricted from punishing them, since they are not the acts of a reasonable 
being. Had the crime been committed by the prisoner whilst in a state 
of intoxication, he would haye been liable to be convicted of murder. 
As he was not then intoxicated, but merely insane from an abstinence 
from liquor, he cannot be pronounced guilty of the offence.” The jury 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 

In a subsequent case, which was tried in the state of Maine, the gene- 
ral features were yery similar to those already noticed, and the Court in- 
structed the jury, that if they believed the prisoner was laboring under 
insanity at the time of the commission of the act, it was not necessary 
to go into an inquiry as to the particular kind or species. Here too there 
was an acquittal. 


* North American Medical and Suargica! Journal, No. xvi. Ray's Jarisprudence 
of Insanity, p. 465. 
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These decisions would seem to have established the principle, that the 
derangement of mania a potu may be urged, and may serve as a com- 
plete defence in criminal cases. And for such a distinction between 
this disease and drunkenness, there would seem to be sufficient reason : 
there being a most obvious difference not only in regard to origin, but 
also in the character of the mental affections, In mania a potu, the dis- 
order is of quite a different kind from that in drunkenness, as well as of 
far longer duration. 

A class of cases exists, in which there is a diseased condition, not 
arising at all from drunkenness, but which may yet became complica- 
ted with it, and a combined effect be presented that may prove extreme- 
ly embarrassing. The following case may serve as an illustration of the 
class. ; 
“William McDonough was indicted and tried for the murder of his 
wife, before the Supreme Court of the state of Massachusetts, in Novem- 
ber, 1817. It appeared in testimony, that several years before, he had 
received a severe injury of the head, that although relieved of this, yet 
its effects were such as occasionally to render him insane. At these pe- 
riods he complained greatly of his head. The use of spirituous liquors 
immediately induced a return of the paroxysms, and in one of these, 
thus induced, he murdered his wife. He was, with great propriety 
found guilty, The voluntary use of a stimulus which he was fully 
aware would disorder his mind, fully placed him within the power of 
the law.”’* 

The above narrative containing but few particulars, can only be judg- 
ed of from its general aspect ; the case was one of much delicacy, and it 
may not be proper, without fuller knowledge, to pronounce, that the 
verdict given, was not quite warranted. But it is clear that there was 
much in the man’s disorder beside that which had resulted from his 
own act. If it cannot be supposed that the previous affection would 
have led wo the commission of the act without the stimulus of drink, it 
still may be safely concluded that, on account of his previous condition, 
the effect of intoxicating drink upon him was entirely unusual, and 
therefore not such as might have been anticipated; not such as one 
might say he had deliberately brought upon himself by his own act. The 
case, indeed, is stated in such a manner as to convey the idea, that in- 
sane attacks, from the same cause, had frequently occurred ; and it might 
be alleged, indeed it is alleged, that such experience had given warning 
sufficient, and had taken away all ground for excuse. But had the act 

* Beck's Medical Jurisprudence. 
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in question been committed, as surely it might have been, in the first of 
these attacks, there would then have been no foundation for the argu- 
ment from experience. And besides, though insanity should occur in 
connexion with drunkenness ever so frequently, it still cannot be regard- 
ed as properly belonging to the paroxysm, and therefore should hardly 
be brought within the very same rule, in regard to responsibility for acts. 
In reference to cases of this nature, it has been said, that “if either the 
insanity has supervened from drinking, without the panels being aware 
that such an indulgence in his case leads to such a consequence ; or if it 
has arisen from the combination of drinking with a half crazy or infirm 
state of mind, or a previous wound or illness, which rendered spirits fatal 
to his intellect, to a degree unusual in other men, or which would not 
have been anticipated, it seems inhuman to visit him with the extreme 
punishment which was suitable in the other case. In such a case it is 
proper to convict ; but in consideration of the degree of infirmity proved, 
recommend to the royal mercy.’’* 


—oOor> 
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THAN Perera, M.D., F.R.S8.,L.8. Third American Edition, 
enlarged and im by the Author. Edited by Joszrn Carson, 
“xs &c., Vol. IL Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1854. (pp. 


None the less welcome, because so expected, comes this second 
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and thorough treatise on Materia Medica extant, in any 

If liable to any objection, it is that of superabundant richness. stu- 
* Alison's Criminal Law of Scotland. See Ray, p. 459. 
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dent is overwhelmed with the copiousness of the material poaaiel be- 
ing left without a guide to distinguish between the articles of present 
practical importance and those seldom or never used. Hence it has been 
said to be a better book for teachers than for pupils; and some prac- 
titioners have hesitated to make it their text-book or to put it into 
the hands of their office students. We can understand this hesita- 
tion on the part of those who are afraid of learning too much on the sub- 
ject. All others, we apprehend, will rejoice to possess this full store- 

ouse of facts, if only for the sake of reference. For it is to be remem- 
bered, that whatever Dr. P. asserts positively may be relied on implicit- 
ly. There never was a writer more cautious in his statements, or who 
would cling to a difficult question more tenaciously until he had master- 
ed it. The repeated interruptions to the appearance of this revised edi- 
tion, were produced by his searching into points requiring elucidation, and 
which he would not pass by until satisfactorily settled. The first volume 
of the present American edition, was issued by Lea & Blanchard in 1851 ; 
at which time it was announced that the second volume would appear in 
afew months. Yet its revision had oh geen beyond the article 
Cinchona, at the time of the author’s , in January 1853. Consid- 
erable delay had occurred while revising his history of the Cardamoms 
and Turmerics—not matters of great practical moment, but sufficiently 
important in the estimation of Dr. P. to be treated correctly at any cost. 
But the principal interruption was at the section on Cinchona, which has 
been almost entirely re-written, with the addition of a large mass of new 
and interesting matter. 

It is not within the the scope of a notice like the present, to enume- 
rate the changes and additions in such a work. One or two may be in- 
dicated, however, to show that this is a revision and not a mere reprint. 
Thus yeast, (Cervisiae Fermentum) which, in the last edition was dis- 
patched in one page as an appendix to Hordeum, becomes an independent 
article of seven illustrated by eight wood-cuts of microscopic sub- 
jects. Yeast is p tai to be a minute cryptogam, and “ to consist of 


the oxidation of fusel-oil with a mixture of bichromate of potassa 
ic acid. The article on Cinchona contains an immense 
valuable matter, in reference to the botany, commer- 

istry of this indi le remedy, for which we 

volume itself. He will there find much of 
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his old creed about barks, rather rudely dispelled. It will no longer do 
to confine the actively medicinal barks to a few ports of the Pacific, nor 
to indicate Cortex Calisaya as the sole source of quinia. Our easy meth- 
od of disposing of all the barks from the Spanish main as “ Carthagena,” 
and therefore velueless, must be abandoned. Dr. P. izes twelve 
varieties of Ciuchona ; the first being the Bolivian bark or Calisaya (co- 
vering certain others which he calls Pseudo-Calisaya.) Of the remain- 
ing eleven, four are New Grenada barks, which reach us by the way of 
the Rio M ena, and are known as Carthagena and Maracaibo barks. 
The variety known as Pitaya (hard, yellow Carthagena) is said to be es 
pecially rich in alkaloids. The Cogueta variety has yielded as high as 
133 grains of sulphate of quinia to the pound. The excessive price of 
the Ealisaya causes these barks to be employed, and we are of opinion 
that most of the quinia sold in our shops of late, both American and im- 
ported, is from this source. It becomes then a question of immense im- 
portance to decide whether the alkaloid obtained is really quinia, or at 
any rate, all quinia. Dr. P., and others seem to have no doubt of the 
fact. Guibourt found 1000 parts of Pitaya to contain 11 parts sulph. 
iniz, and 23 cinchonia—exceedingly rich. The # yer specimen of 
ueta bark examined by Howard and Hindsley, of London, yielded, it 

is said, 32 grains sulph. quinie to the pound. Others, have 
thought that the alkaloid thus obtained, is not quinia proper, but the an- 
al substance to which the name of quinidina has been given, and 
which is said, although identical in therapeutic power with the former, 
to require to be given in a much larger dose. If this be true, the very 
general complaint we have recently heard of the mgm | of the com- 
mercial quinia, may be explained without resorting to the hypothesis of 
intentional adulteration. It is desirable that this important topic should 


be thoroughly investigated and cg | settled. . 
As already intimated, the revision of the work was left incomplete at 


the sudden decease of the author. The remaining portion has Te- 

vised by Drs. Alfred 8. Taylor and G. Owen Rees, who have performed 

their part faithfully and learnedly. The American edition has been is- 
sued under the care of Professor Carson, whose additions, although not 
numerous, are always judicious and valuable. 

A Treatise on Acute AND CHrontc DIsEases oF THE NECK OF THE 
Urervs. Jllustrated with numerous , colored and plain. By 
Cuanr.es D. Metas, M. D., &. phia, Blanc and Lea, 
1854. (8 vo. pp. 116). 


Tuts work is a reproduction of the report on Diseases of the Cervix 
Uteri, made to the American Medical Association at its New York Meet- 
ing, and to be found in the Transactions for May, 1853. It has, there- 
fore, been already before the public, but its present form will give it s 
wider circulation, which it Ne pla It is not liable to the charge 


of diffuseness, which will justly lie against others of its author’s produc- 
tions, but contains a mass of valuable matter in a small space.— 
Some points are touched even more cursorily than we could wish, consi- 
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dering that they are subjects of professional disagreement and even con- 


troversy. 

The pustethahenee will find an especial interest in the remarks upon Leu- 
corrhoea and the use of the Speculum Uteri. Every sentence of this por- 
tion of the book is filled with valuable practical ‘ions. Dr. M. refers 
to the popular notion of the debilitating effects of fluor albus, to show 
that the Loaeer and debility are not owing to the mere loss by seere- 
tion, (which is totally inadequate, and may occur profusely from the va- 
ginal mucous surface without any such effect,) but is a sympathetic re- 
sult of disease of the cervix. His remarks, as to when how the spe- 
culum is to be used, display judgment and moderation. eh ant 
tions which, like this, involve considerations of i ity, 
must be left, in a great measure, to the individual conscience and right 
feeling of the practitioner. If he is imbued with the omy of the 
Christian gentleman, his action will be safe and proper. If, on the 
contrary, he is false, dishonest, and an extortioner, no rules will bind 
him. That the speculum has been much abused, there is no doubt. 
That the extreme sensitiveness of women, in regard to the threatenings of 
uterine disease ah oe been used to make them submit ~ aoa ex- 
posure and u -for treatment, is, we fear, suscepti 
serious errors of diagnosis have been committed in mistaking discolorations, 
hypertrophied mucous crypts, &c., for ulcers, is equally undeniable. Still 
there are cases of diseases of the os and cervix, in which metroscopic ex- 
amination gives a clearness of diagnosis, and an efficacy of treatment im- 
possible without it. The remedy for the existing difficulty—for there is 
no disguising the fact, that this subject has caused a serious di i 
the professional mind—is for the profession to set their faces, like a fli 
against the speculum specialty as an arrant quackery, and to let us see 
the educated and skilful use of the instrument in the hands of ya 
who pretends to treat uterine disease at all, We agree with Dr. M. in 
his condemnation of the valvular speculum. The tubular form is cer- 
tainly preferable, when the object to be inspected is the uterus. Dr. M, 
recommends a plain silver tube, blackened on the inside. The last point 
is peestien - “npn gine ~ M. asserts = i gn 
tion from a bright surface, causes the a patches, 
which may ben Soistaloen for disease. i is right, aan to all rules 
of Optics; and it only remains to determine, , in blackened 
tube, a sufficient amount of light can generally be made to reach the 
tom, to secure perfect vision, We also ive that Dr. M. 

(p. 97) to have his customary kick at the abdominal supporter, 


he admiis, is still pres¢ribed by men eminent eal ag - 
another matter, which we wi On the one 


purpose for wh 
to some of our able contributors, as a topic for research, 
open our columns to its fair and full discussion. 
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The illustrations of the work are mostly colored li and ak 
though liable to some criticism, they are of superior order. some, 
the artist is to blame, his work being coarse, smutted and wanting in dis- 


tinetness of outline. The faithfulness of the delineations demands the 
highest praise. Te writer of this notice was the attending physician of 
the lady whose autopsy furnished the dissection figured in (pl. 22). He 
was aware that Dr. M. made a pencil sketch of it in bis note-book, with 
the measurements attached; but he did not know that any. further use 
would be made of it. Yet he recognized the appearance the moment he 
opened the book, although a couple of years had elapsed since the au- 
topsy. A more striking proof of accuracy could not well be advanced, 
and it therefore, gives us pleasure to bear this testimony. 


PNEUMONIA ; ifs supposed connection, Pathological and Etiological, with 
Autumnal Fevers; including an inquiry into the existence and 
morbid agency of Malaria. By R. La Rocner, M. D., &c. Phila- 
delphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1854, (8vo. pp. 502.) 

WE regret that our limits prevent our giving its deserved fullness of 
notice to this excellent work, which we regard as one of the most valua- 
ble ever issued from the American press. Nothing, short of an extended 
review, would suffice to convey to the reader an a of the copious 
array of facts and arguments by which Dr. L. combats, and, as we con- 
ceive, overthrows, what has been of late a growing error in our country. 
We therefore abstain from any attempt at an sunlpile of the work, and 

all our readers, (especially all who live in fever districts,) to exam- 
ine it carefully for themselves. The question proposed by the author is 
the alledged identity, as to cause and character, of pneumonia and 
autumnal fever, but with this he has connected a full discussion of the 
whole wide topic of malaria and teljuric exhalation. It has been custo 
mary in certain quarters, of late, to throw doubt on the theory of Miasm, 
and to ascribe autumnal fevers to the same thermometric, barometric 
and hygrometric vicissitudes which produce pulmonary inflammation. 

The fallacy of this reasoning, Dr. L. exposes in a masterly manner. 

He anes, to ey — Bip ware the existence a morbifie 

er of malaria, and shows that the circumstances en i 

Cats, are clearly distinct from those which occasion periodic fever. The 
history, given in this connection, of malaria as a cause of disease, is full 
and precise. We do not recall another book in our lan in which 
the reader wil] find this topic as well treated. It should be in the hands 
of every physician who has fall fevers to manage. We sincerely trust that 
it may have a large circulation in the South and West, where its argu- 
ments and instructions are most needed. 

It is interesting, moreover, as being a truly original and American 
book, showing that we are competent to rte ho more than the “ edit- 
ing” of English books, “ with (or, as too often happegs, without) notes 
and additions.” Dr. L. has long been known to a limited circle, as a 
tleman of great learning and rather unusual powers of analysis, his 
name has not been entirely unknown to the general ; but this 
effort will secure for him a reputation as wide-spread as it is well founded. 
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Home@oratuy Farrty Representep. A Reply to Prof. nee 
“ He ’ Misrepresented. By Wm. Henprnson, M. D., &e. 

Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blekiston, 1854, (8 vo. pp. 302.) 

TuERe is no more wearisome task on earth, than the attempt to read a 
book written by a man in an aren passion ; especially if the 
reader has no sympathy with the excited feeling of the author. 
Such have we found to be the case with the present volume, which 

urports to be an answer to the work of Dr. Simpson, noticed in our last. 

e confess that we have found it spiced beyond the tolerance of our pa- 
late, and have been obliged to lay it aside in disgust. The violent anger of 
the writer stands out upon the title page, roars in the preface, becomes 
hysterically shrill in the earlier chapters, and grows louder and more 
blatant to the end. We know very little of Dr. Henderson ; but we can- 
not consider him a very amiable person. If he ever was such, the “ 
cations,” which he alleges he has undergone for his faith’s sake, have 
dismally soured his temper, and converted all the “milk of human kind- 
ness” in his composition, into the gall of bitterness. To Dr. 8. he 
plies numerous epithets, more expressive than nice; and he does not 
tate to attack grossly the social and moral, as well as professional stand- 
ing of any one whom that gentleman quotes, in confirmation of his views 
or assertions. In this way, our CouniaT es Dr. Horace Green, comes 
to be most unmercifully pilloried, and the same fate is met by the Ger- 
man gentlemen, mentioned in the extract, in our last number. Dr, H. 
is very fond of using ridicule, and it must be confessed, that his sarcasm 
displays no lack of bitterness, although deficient in the more genial ele- 
ments. Indeed, his laugh has something } beaten about it, which is 
say thing but ahs gly, 3 Altogether, the manifestation of temper 
is execrably bad, and the book is, in this respect, a disgrace to the 
literature of the day, being a striking contrast with the work to whieh it 
professes to reply, and which, however severe in its criticism, is always 
quiet in tone, and respectful in expression. 

Not having reviewed the ar nt of Dr. S., we will not, of course, 
enter into an examination of the attempted reply. We may remark, how- 
ever, that it is precisely what might be expected from its temper. Ar- 

ments are met with rant, and facts with angry declamation, and, when 

can do no better, the writer raises the doleful ery of “ tion,” 
and casts himself upon the sympathies of his readers, to take his suffer- 
ings in place of his reasonings. Some of his arguments are beneath con- 
tempt, and want even the infinitesimal amount of verisimilitude that 
might suffice for the homeopathic mind. His attempt to bring sul- 
phate of quinia within the operation of the law of similia similibus, is 
all a contemptibly and transparently unfair taking advantage of the 
loose manner in which the word fever is used by medical writers, to sig- 
nify anything from a grave, specific, general disease down to a momenta- 
rily excited circulation. In his remarks on the “Itch Doctrine,” he evi- 
dently thinks he has fairly tripped up his antagonist and enlarges accord- 
ingly. He first makes the violent assumption, that Hahnemann did not 
mean itch precisely by psora, but rather all cutaneous disease, because 
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itch is only of late understood ; and then he goes back to the humoral 
ewe rd of the last century, to show what morbific effects they then 
ascribed to the retention of excretions, especially the cutaneous. He thus 
demands that the t revelator of medical light to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, shall be tried by the scientific standard of the middle of the eigh. 
teenth! But was the mighty seer exempt from the law and obligation 
of progress’? He lived, practiced, and taught many years after the mi- 
croscope had demonstrated the parasite in itch; and yet he always con- 
tinued to use the term as his followers still do. Unfortunately for them, 
their “system,” like all others of the kind, is unalterable by its assump. 
tions, and therefore, to change is to die. But we have already givena 
greater space to Dr. H. than we intended. If, however, we thought he 
would heed us, we would still whisper a parting word of advice into his 
ear, enggeeting a blue pill in the evening, and saline draught the next 
day, with milk diet and retirement from the field of controversy, until 
he has grown a milder temper and better manners. 





A Treatise on Venereat Diseases. By A. Vinat (de Casis,) 
W:th colored plates. Translated and edited By Grorce ©. Biack- 
MAN, M. D., &. New York, 8. S. & W. Wood, 1854. (8vo. pp. 499.) 


When we desire definite information in regard to the class of diseases 
treated in this volume, we naturally turn to the great centre of the civil- 
ization and vice of christendom. The extensive Hépital du Midi, of 
Paris is, and will probably long continue to be one chief source of an- 
thority upon these affections. Its principal surgeons at present, are 
Messrs. Ricord and Vidal (de Cassis,) and to whatever comes from either 
of them, the greatest importance necessarily attaches. They differ from 
each other widely in regard to topics of primary interest, and each 
maintains his position with zeal and ability. Ricord’s popularity has 
been enormous and his authority overpowering. In this country, (more 
than elsewhere,) his word has been regarded as law. Yet observing men, 
and especially those who have made syphilis their particular study, have 
been more inclined to repose confidence in his quieter and less boastful 
colleague and rival, the author of the present volume, which is to cur 
minds, more satisfactory than the more pretending work of Ricord. te | 
practitioner should have near him a text-book on venereal diseases. 
they seldom present themselves, the more necd has he for a ready a2- 
thority to consult, or he may improperly treat them or lose invaluable 
time. For this purpose we do not know a better book than M. Vidal’s, 
and we cheerfully recommend it to our readers. The translation is a good 
one, and the notes of Dr. Blackman add value to the work. 





| pce We have been obliged, for want of space, to postpone two or 
three book notices prepared for this number, to our next issue. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AN AMERICAN MEDICAL REVIEW. 


In noticing the report of Dr. N. 8. Davis, on Medical Literature, at 
the meeting of the National Association, in New York, in our number 
for May last, we quoted particularly, his severe remarks upon the criti- 
cal department of our Journals. These remarks lose none of their se- 
verity, as we now read them at our leisure in the published proceedings; 
but we still must concede their general correctness, and approve their 
spirit. It is undeniable, that the critical standard of our best Journals 
is not high, compared with those of Europe. They seldom, if ever, pre- 
sent us with a Review worthy of the name. Dr. D. is right in saying 
that they rarely rise above a “ book notice.” We agree with him also, 
in deploring this state of things, as one disereditable to the great medi- 
cal body of our country, and calling for speedy reform. In any feasible 
plan for the elevation of this department of American Journalism we are 
prepared cordially to unite, and cheerfully to co-operate. Let us havea 
definite proposition to act upon, and we will help it forward with voiee 
and pen, to the extent of our humble abilities. 

But let us first carefully see what we are about, and not confound to- 
gether things essentially distinct. The Critical Review has its peculiar 
and independent place in periodical literature, being generally regarded 
as its highest department. It belongs to the category of severer studies, 
rather than of light reading. It is not like the Journal, to be picked 
up for the entertainment of the vacant half hour, and then thrown aside, 
but requires careful and continuous perusal. It will not bear too fre- 
quent repetition. The quarterly form is that almost universally appro- 
ved. Never to our knowledge, has it flourished as a subordinate depart- 
ment of any other form of Journalism. The Journal proper, has its ap- 
propriate use in the frequent periodical report of medical intelligence, 
and short articles partaking of the “ news’ character; and the more 
Eclectic Magazines are serviceable by collecting such items of profes- 
sional information into a more concentrated form. In both these, how- 
ever, the extended review is out of place, and is invariably pronounced 
“heavy.” From the very exigenvies of the case, it changes its style 
and becomes what Dr. D. deprecates, a mere book-notice! If, therefore, 
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the profession desire a Review, we hold that they must support a publica. 
cion exclusively devoted to it. Will patronage be afforded? There ean- 
not be a doubt of it. Look at the liberal support given for years to the 
re-publication of the )sedico-Chirurgical Review. How then shall it be 
originated? Some have suggested that it should be published by (or be 
in some way under the control of), the National Association. We confess 
that we can see strong objections to this plan, from the outset, but it 
will be fairer to wait for details before urging them. Shall it be left to 
individual enterprize? Here are difficulties again. We may have to 
wait indefinitely for our Review, and when started, it will probably be 
by some of the great publishing houses, whose books are to be the sub- 
jects of its critical animadversions! Plainly, that will not answer. 
Whichever way we turn, there is diffieulty, and the whole subject there- 
fore deserves a deliberate and thoughtful discussion. We trust that it 
may come up at the next meeting of the National Association, and that 
some action may be had. It is not likely to be allowed to sleep, now 
that Dr. Davis has taken it in hand. He is not the man, as his connes- 
tion with the early history of the Association shows, to turn back after 
he has once put his hand to the plough. We wish him success, and tender 
him all the little assistance we can afford him. 

In the meantime, we must take issue with him in regard to his implied 
(rather than distinctly expressed, ) sweeping censure of the book-notices of 
our Journals. As far as these are mere “ bookseller’s puffs,” they of 
course, deserve the worst Dr. D. or any body else may say of them. This 
abuse arises from a circumstrnee before referred to—i.e. that the Jour- 
nals in question are the property of wealthy book-publishing houses, who 
regard them mainly as advertising media. But this abuse of a thing 
does not argue against its proper use. The book-notice is an integral, 
and always interesting portion of the Journal, and is entirely different 
in object and method, from the Review. The latter concerns topics ra- 
ther than particular books. Thus, the simultaneous appearance of two 
or more works on chronic uterine diseases, might suggest an extended 
and philosophical examination of the entire topic, in which the said 
books would be examined, compared, and estimated. The subject being 
thus exhausted, would not accumulate interest again for another such 
examination, under several years, or, if it did, could not claim space in 
the same Review, without undue exclusion of other important matter. 
But new books on the subject appear from time to time. New editions 
show sometimes, altered views, sometimes new facts or therapeutic pro- 
cesses of value. Are these to be passed in profound silence, because un- 
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worthy to aspire to the solemn dignity of a regular review! It is to such 
cases that the Bibliographical Notice is precisely adapted. Its object is 
to announce to the profession the appearance of every new book, with 
some slight indications of its scope and character. That such notices are 
almost always commendatory, may be evidence of the general merit of 
our medical literature, or it may merely prove the great good nature of 
the critics. We plead guilty to being commendatory wherever we justly 
can be so, and we confess that our object is, in one important respect, 
identical with that of the compilers of “ booksellers’ puffs.” Our com- 
won intention is to induce our readers to buy books—they, with a sole 
view to the pecuniary interest—we, because, we desire to see a library 
in every Doetor’s office. One of our earliest professional recollections is 
of a country Doctor’s office we once visited, where the impressions left 
on our mind, were of a lot of extremely dirty drawers; a number of un- 
labelled bottles, whose contents were invisible from external incrusta- 
tion ; a very bad smell ; some snakes in a glass jar of spirits, and a torn 
copy of Coxe’s Dispensatory—the latter being its sole literary treasure ! 
And yet the proprietor ot this den, (personally a most estimable man,) 
passed for an intelligent regular practitioner! We cheerfully admit that 
a case of this kind has become almost impossible in our day ; but, in 
making the admission, we claim the credit of the change, in great de- 
gree, for this very department of “ Notices,” which has stimulated and 
kept alive the demand for new books and the love of reading. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


As the spring opens upon us, and its fresh verdure peeps out from 
the cold bed in which it has lain for so many months, we can but re- 
member again the annual coming forth of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. The radicles that have eminated from its centre, penetrated the . 
deep soil of the profession, and now lie embedded in the various medical 
organizations of the nation, are being revived by the salutary action of the 
faithful guardians of her interests, and the budding has already com- 
menced, that indicates a fruitful harvest, to be gathered in the far-off 
West. We are glad that St. Louis has been selected, as the next place 
of meeting. The West deserves to call in the forces of the profession to 
hey own bosom, and we are assured, that a hearty welcome will not only 
be given to distant members, but 4 stimulus imparted to the medical zeal 
and energy of the great valley, and of all the region from the Delta, to 
the virgin lakes that lie at its source, that we trust may be felt in the 
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general improvement of medical science. We would urge upon local socie- 
ties in our State, to send on the names of their delegates, to Dr. E. §. 
Lemoine, of St. Louis, who will register them, and provide for their ac- 
commodation. 

Dr. Lemoine, one of the Secretaries of the Association at St. Louis, 
writes us—‘Our various committees are actively engaged, preparing for 
the reception and entertainment of a large delegation ; and we hope to 
have the pleasure of weleoming the representatives of every medical body 
in the Union. Lists of delegates are coming in from all directions, 
and we have the prospect of a large attendance.” 

We will not occupy space in anticipating the action of the Association, 
upon subjects, about which we have spoken freely before—but we felt 
bound to remind our friends of the Meeting. 

For the past three years, we have furnished our readers with early, 
and full reports of the proceedings of the Association, and this year, we 
are making arrangements, through the courtesy of Dr. Lemoine, for s 
special report of the proceedings at St. Louis, for our pages. i% 
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Articles on the American Medical Association —We present our 
readers this month with number three of this interesting series of pa- 
pers, comprising the history of the Association for 1847. These articles 
which are increasingly interesting, are attracting the attention of the pro- 
fession, and we trust they will exert an influence for good. 

We are assured by the engraver, that the Portrait of Dr. A. H. Ste 
vens will be ready for our May number. The biegraphy and Portrait 
of the late Dr. Chapman, will be issued in the form of a supplement to 
the Reporter, as soon as the former is ready. 

Portraits of Drs. J. C. Warren, of Boston, R. D. Muzzey of Cincin- 
nati, and the other Presidents of the Association will follow in their 
order. 
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aa A variety of Editorial and other matter, is excluded for want of 
space. 
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Notice.—Correspondents, who wish to address Dr. Parrish, will 
please direct their communications to the N. W. Corner of Arch and 
Seventh Streets, Philadelphia. 





